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SIR, 

JL HE fervices you have more than once 
rendered your country; the opinions you arc known 
to entertain on domeftic flavery; and above all, 
the lacred duty you owe to thofe who appointed 
you to the ftation you now fill, are the confiderati- 
ons which induce me to trouble you with this letter. 
The high importance of the fubjeO:, and the lively 
intereft it excites, are the only apologies I can offer 
for writing it. By you, I truft, they will be deemed 
fufficient. 

You muft have obferved, fir, that fome truths, 
which their felf-evidence and importance have ren- 
dered familiar to the mind, are, on this very ac- 
count, often difregarded.— Nobody remarks on 
what every body fees; and that which we have 
long known is not likely to imprefs the mind with 
much force. Of this nature, is the danger arifing 
from domeftic flavery. Every man is perfuaded 
of the reality of this danger; no man denies its 
magnitude; but his opinion has as little influence 
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on his conduft, and excites as little emotion in 
his mind, as the belief of rewards and punilhr 
ments, in the next world, influences human con-? 
duft in this. 

It is true, the late extraordinary confpiracjr 
has fet the public mind in motion: it has waked 
thofe who were afleep, and wiped the film from the 
eyes of the bhnd. The ignorant and the philofo- 
phic agree in confidering it as an awful alarm of a 
future danger, which may involve the deareft in- 
terefts of their country. But thefe apprehenfions 
are the (hort-lived creatures of a day: fuddenly 
excited, they will as fuddenly yield to the tempt- 
ing repofe of a falfe and fatal fecurity. Men are 
blind, lamentably blind, to diftant evils. As the 
mole-hill that is near occupies a greater portion of 
our view then the diftant mountain, fo, in the 
fcale of human appreciation, the mite of prefent 
inconvenience outweighs a mighty mafs of that 
which is remote. 

This propenfity is the more to be lamented^ 
as it is always eafier to prevent than to remedy; 
and it is fometimes eafy to prevent what it becomes 
afterwards impoffible to remedy. The overthrow 
of the Grecian flates was forfeen, and might have 
been averted, by unanimity in their councils. Had 
the Roman fenate liftened to the prophetic warn- 
ings of CatO; Caefar had never trampled on th(^ 



liberties of his country. Happy for Virginia, if 
the guardians of her welfare "will aft with that 
wifdom and decifion which the occafion demands, 
and which they have fo often difplayed on lefs fe- 
rious emergencies. 

While all agree^ that our danger is great 
ana certain, various are the opinions of the na- 
ture and extent of the reijnedy to be applied. 
Some are for palliating what they think admits 
not of ^ radical cure; whilft others, more bold, 
and perhaps more cautious top, are for laying the 
axe to the root, and at once extirpating this grow-, 
^ng evil. For my part, fir, I freely confefs to 
you, I confider it as ah eating fore, which will 
yield only to the knife, or the cauftic; and that 
it is far better to fubmit to the pain of the opera- 
tion, than to endanger the life of the ftate. I will 
lay before you the grounds on which I have formed 
piv opinion. 

1'h ere is often a progrefs in human affairs 
which may indeed be retarded, but which nothing 
can arreft. Moving on with flow and filent fteps, 
it is marked only by comparing diftant periods. 
The caufes which produce it are cither fo minute as 
to be invifible, or, if preceived, are too numerous 
and complicated to be fubjeft to human controui. 
Of fuqh Ibrt is the advancement of knovvledge among 
fhe negroes of this country. It js fo flriking. as to 



be obvious to a man of the moft ordinary obferva- 
tion. Every year adds to the number of thofe who 
can read and write; and he who has made any pro- 
ficiency in letters, becomes a little centre of inftrufti- 
on to others. This increafe of knowledge is the 
principal agent in evolving the fpirit we have to fear. 
The love ,of freedom, fir,, is an inborn fentinapnt, 
which the God of nature has planted deep in the 
heart : long may it be kept under by the arbitrary 
inftitutions of fociety ; but, at the firft favourable mo- 
ment, it fprings forth, and flourifhes with a vigour 
that defies all check. This celeftial fpark, which 
fires the bread of the favage, which glows in that of 
the philofopher, is not extinguifhed in the bofom 
of the flaver It may be buried in the embers; 
but it ftill lives; and the breath of knowledge 
kindles it into flame. Thus we find, fir, there 
never have been flaves 'in any country, who have 
not feized the firft favorable opportunity to revolt. 

In our infant country, where population and 
wealth increafe with unexampled rapidity, the 
progrefs of liberal knowledge is proportionally 
great. In this vaft march of the mind, the blacks, 
who are far behind us, may be fuppofed to advance 
at a pace equal to our own; but, fir, the faft is, 
they are likely to advance much fafter. The 
growth and multiplication of our towns tend a thou- 
fand ways to enlighten and inform them. The 
very nature of our government, which leads us to 



recur perpetually to the difcuflion of natural rightly 
favors fpeculation and enquiry. By way of mark- 
ing the prodigious change which a few years has 
made among this clafs of men, compare the late 
confpiracy with the revolt under lord Dunmore. 
In die one cafe, a few folitary individuals flocked 
to that ftandard, under which they are fure to find 
proteflion. In the other, they, in a body, of their 
own accord, combine a plan for aflerting their 
claims, and reft their fafety on fuccefs alone. The 
difference is, that then they fought freedom merely 
as a good; now they alfo claim it as a right. This 
comparifon fpeaks better than volumes the change 
I infift upon. 

But, fir, this change is progreffive. A lit- 
tic while ago their minds were enveloped in the 
darkeft ignorance; now the dawn of knowledge 
is faintly perceived, and warns us of approaching 
day. Of the multitude of caufes which tend to 
enlighten the blacks, I know not one whofe ope- 
ration we can materially check. Here, then, is 
the true pifture of our fituation; nor can wc 
make it lefs hideous by fliutting our eyes to it. 
Thefe, our hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
pioirefs the phyfical power of doing us mifchief; 
and are invited to it by motives which felf4ovc 
diftates, which reafon juftifies. Our fole fecurity 
confift^, then, in their ignorance of this power, 
and in their means c^ ufing it;— -a fecurity which 
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wc have lately found is not to be relied on, an4 
which, fmall as it now is, evtery day diminifhes. 

But many of thofe, who fee and acknow-' 
ledge this change in the temper and views of the 
Negroes, afcribe it principally to the mild treat- 
ment thry have of late years experienced; and 
flatter themfelves, that a few cautionary laws, joined 
to a feafonable rigour, will guard us againd future 
danger. The hope is illufory ;— -no fyftem of 
rigour can reach the firft caufes of the evil;— *-it 
cannot even be enforced. / . 

Vain and nugatory are thofe laws which are 
not founded on public opinion : they muft be 
grafted on this dock to produce good fruit. How 
many laws in our own code, and in every code 
under the fun, for want of this vivifying princi- 
ple, have come into the world ftill-born, or ex- 
pired after a few (hort and feeble cries. In free 
countries efpecially, the operative laws are buoy- 
ed up by the great currents of opinion, of fafhion^ 
and intereft; as thefe (hift their beds, the laws 
muft Ibift with them. But, fir, you are aware 
that an immenfe^ change in the opinions of men 
has gradually taken place, not only in this coun- 
try, but in the whole civilized world. I fpeak 
not here of the fpeculations to which the Ame* 
rican and French revolutions have given birth 
(though they were the efie£b of the fame great 



change;) it is fufficient for my prefent purpofe to 
inftance the progrefs of humanity. You muft 
recoUeft, fir, that before the French revolution 
/was even forefeen, focieties Were eftablifhed to 
cffeft the abolition of the flave trade : that hu- 
mane inftitutions arole in every quarter : that the 
rigour of penal laws was foftened in moft countries; 
and, in fome, a foundation was laid for a radical 
reform : that the Inquifition had loft half its ter- 
rors, by laying afide more then half its enormities: 
that the torture was almoft totally difufed; and, 
that in every cbiiritiy where there were flaves, 
their treatment was growing milder. In fhort, 
a thoufand fafts could be adduced to fhew that a 
liberal fpirit had gone forth, and extiended itfelf 
equally to objefts of fcience and humanity. To 
this fpirit the flave owes the melioration of his 
condition •••i*— it is not, it nevfer has been, in obedi- 
ence to municipal regulation, or private conven- 
tion ; but the filent work of public opinion, fliew- 
ing itfelf in the free afts of individuals. While 
the temper, the fafliion, the prejudice of the times 
(call it by what name you pleafe) continue to 
favor this mild treatment, in vain may your laws 
oppofe it ; for I repeat it, fir, they muft breathe 
the fame fpirit as they people the are to aft upon, 
or they die of a lethargy. 

The bare attempt to introduce a fyftematic 
rigour is highly impolitic. Among the flaves, it 
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will excite a deep and general fenfibility : amon^ 
; their maftcrs, it can ferve only to give the pre- 

i text of national policy, to excufe guft of pafiion,. 

or the free indulgence of cruelty and revenge* 
Thus, when you make one little tyrant more ty- 
ranical, you will make thoufands of flaves impa- 
tient and vindiftive. 

But if any projeft of this fort could be 
unanimoudy adopted, it could not afford us any 
additional lecurity. By a natural re-aftion, feve- 
rity on our part would beget hate on theirs; and 
this general animofity will bind in a clofer band 
thofe whom the late confpiracy has already im- 
preffed with a.fenfe of common intereft. Nor 
would . the increafe of rigour much impede the 
progrefs .of enlightened fentiments among them. 
The difcovery of our fears would neither give 
them an humbler idea of their own ftrength, nor 
make them lefs difpofed to improve it. The 
mere difpofition in \ks to check this improvement 
would produce a difpofition to increafe it. What 
i» now accident, oppoiition would convert into 
choice: and^ what is mere choice would grow into 
ardent defire. Nor is it unworthy of notice, 
that an increafe of rigour would redouble the a£fi- 
vity and the clamours of thofe heated religioniftsy. 
who have long wanted fo good an apology for 
their officious zeal. And among the more fobei* 
friend of thefe wretched feondfmen, commifferax 
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lion would be a lively fentiment, when this fh.a- 
-dow of policy would be bo longer perceived. It 
appears, then, that a fyftem of rigour is not more 
imprafticable than it would be inadequate and 
pernicious. I have dwelt mor^ upon this fcheme 
of fetters and fcourges, of deprivations and re- 
ftriftions, becaufe I perceive it is the favorite 
topic of the day. Without doubt, fir, the horror 
which the peculiar atrocioufnefs of the late event 
fo naturally excites, gives a tinfture of revenge 
to all our fchemes of policy. In a fubjeft of this 
moment I acquit you of fuch extrinfic and un- 
worthy confiderationS. 

I fear fir, I have fpent too much time in 
proving what you have already, 'and more feiif- 
faftorily, proved to yourfelf. Suffer me how- 
ler briefly to notice fome ckher grounds of ap- 
prehenfion, which apply equally to every modifi- 
pation of flavery. We have hithertcf placed much 
reliance on the difficulty of their afting in con- 
cert. Late experience has fliewn us, that the 
difficulty is not infurmountable. Ignorant and 
- illiterate, as they yet are, they have maintained a 
• correfpondence, which, whether we confider its 
extent or duration, is truly aftonifliing. If their 
gradual improvement did not continually facili- 
tate communication, the want may be at any 
time fupplied by a few defperate intriguers, or 
bigoted enthufiafts. Fanaticifin is fpreading faft 
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among the Negroes of this co'untry, and may forui 
,in time the connefting link between the blacl^ 
religionifts arid the white. Do you not, already, 
fir, difcover fomething Ijjce a fympathy between 
them ? It certainly would not be a novelty, in 
the hiftory of the world, if Religion were mad^ 
to fanflify plots and confpiracies. 

It is thought by fome, that the ftegroes we 
are continually fending to the fouthern ftate^, 
leffens their proportional number in this ftatq. 
I believe, fir, that the migrations of the whites 
at leaft balances this decreafe. Of the multitudes 
which we meet on all our great roads, feeking 
new homes, to thp w^ft, or the fouth, by far the 
larger part are whites. It has been laid down by 
theoretical, writers, that the natural increafe qf 
flaves is not equal to that of freemen. This, ip 
moft countries, is true ; but in tfee mild form in 
which it exi|ls in this (late, llavery favours the 
Tpultiplic^tion of the fpecies. Many a black wo- 
^man is a grandmother, while her fair miftrefs 
pines ii) fruitlefs celibacy. If a female- negro is 
childlefs, it i^ the faqlt of nature alone. Certain 
of fubfiftence for herfelf^ and her offspring, and 
equally exempt from the qares of interefts, or am- 
bition, fhe yields to the impulfe of love as foon 
as fhe feels it, while, with us, a thoufand prin- 
ciples and prejudices either delay the commerce of 
the fexes, or prevent it altogether. Nor is the 



temperate mode of living, of the flaves of thi^ ' 
country, lefs favourable to a continuation of their 
kind: equally removed from chilling want and 
enervating luxury, they uniformly enjoy that 
golden mean, which is moft favourable to a due 
and perfeft health. From all thefc confiderations, 
I do not hefitate to affirm, that the ratio of blacks 
to whites is continually increafing. In fupport of 
this pofition, I confidently appeal, to the approach- 
ing cenfus. 

There is one argument to which I have 
not even hinted; but which fome may think of 
jnore weight than any other; — I mean the cafe 
whith which they may become the tools of a foreign 
enemy. Granting that the danger from them- 
felves is flight or remote, this, it muft be con- 
feffed, depends upon an event that is altogether 
uncertain. War is fomctimes inevitable; no hu- 
man prudence can guard againft an event that 
may be brought about by the infolence, the in- 
juftice, or the caprice of ajiy nation. Whenever 
we are involved in this calamitv, if our enemies 
hold out the lure of freedom, they will have, in 
every negro, a decided friend. The paifage is 
eafy from friends to auxiliaries : little addrefs 
would be neceflary to excite infurretlion; to put 
arms into their hands, and to convert a willing' 
inultitude into a compaft and difciplined army. 
Thofe who did apt openly join him would be fe- 
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\ cretly his friends and fpies. In fuch a (ituation<^ 

as no vigilance could guard us againft furprife, fi> 
neither would any line of conduft fecure us froim 
danger. Precaution would provoke refiftance, and 
negleft would invite it. In fhort, fir, they may 
be confidered as a piece of artillery, huge and 
feemingly unmanageable, but which the moft un- 
fldlful of our enemies may play off againft us. 

If, then our danger is continually increafing, 
and the only temporifing policy, which has been 
contemplated, is more likely to accelerate than 
retard its progrefs; let us turn our attention to 
thofe remedies which propofe a perfeft cure of 
the mighty evil. I'his grand defideratum can 
be efFefted only by emancipation, or tranfporta- 
tion. I will take a (hort view of their refpeftive 
merits and prafticability. 

The moft zealous advocates for a general 
emancipation, feeing the impoflibility of amalga- 
mating fuch difcordant materials, confefs the ne- 
ceflity of qualifying the gift of freedom, by de- 
nying, the negroes fome of the moft important 
privileges of a citizen. Gonfidering them, then, 
in . this fubordinate ftation, the friends of the 
fcheme fay, or may fay, that men^ when admitted 
to the rights of individual liberty and property, 
have patiently borne the deprivation of jcivil 
rights: That the negroes, .with us, would be in 



that mean ftate ^hich is moft propitious to peace 
iUid order ; not enough in want of the goods of 
life, to be turbulent from defpair; nor poffeffing 
them in fuch abundance as to be fadious from 
ambition. They may cite the peafantry of Eu- 
rope as a fignal inftanee of this tolerant difpofi- 
tion ; fince there^ a fmall part of the community 
keeps the other from a participation of civil rights^ 
though nature has made not an atom of difference 
between the two orders; whilft, here^ fhe has fet a 
yifible and immutable boundary, which is thought 
to feparate an inferior froih a fuperior clafs. That, 
c;icluded from the ownerfhip of lands, and the 
more honorable occupations of life, they would 
neceffarily continue .to be what they now are^ 
tradefmen, labourers, and houfehold fervants. 
That inafmuch as the man who labours for him* 
felf, will do more work, and do it better, than 
he who labours for another, the Sute would gain 
by the change, thougli individuals might feem to 
lofe. That thofe who, by fuperior induftry, or 
frugality, became rich, would form an interme- 
diate clafs, which would be a fence againft the 
poffible enterprifes bf the reft : and the better to 
eflFeft a difference of interefts, that the more 
wealthy and reputable fhould be allowed certain 
political rights; ^ which indulgence would prove, 
not only a confiderable prop to' the State, but alfo 
a. powerful incitement to honcft induftry. In one 
wordy it is laid that their privileges and reftraints 
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"vrould equally conduce to infure the public trdfti 
quility; fince the advantages we conceded would 
Haake them contented; while thofe we with-held 
would make us fecure. 

This proje6i, it tnuft be corifefled, has 4iJ 
air of plaufibility, which feduces at firft fight; 
But, on cool examination, I am compelled to pro- 
nounce it one of thofe clofet fchemes, which do 
more honor to the heart than to the head. Apt as 
we are to eftimate by comparifon, and to prize 
more highly the little we want, than the much we 
poflefs. it may be fairly inferred, that the negroes, 
i£ once emancipated, would never reft fatisfied 
with any thing ftiort of perfeft equality. The 
tafte would but whet their appetite. This grow- 
ing difcontent, joined to our conduft towards 
them, ftiL more contemptuous than unjuft, would 
generate a fecret animofity, which a foreign ene- 
my would eafily convert into an open breach. 
May they not even become the auxiliaries of do- 
meftic faftion; or the fit engine of any artful and 
enterprifing leader ? In Ihort, this fcheme feeins 
to me to be the offspring of an ingenious phi- 
lanthropy, rather than of true political wifdom.. 
Let us, then, turn our attention to the plan of 
tranfportation. 

The number of Blacks and Mulattoes, in 
Virgnia, muft now exceed three hundred thoufand. 
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Their annual increafe is little Ibort of fifteen thoui^ 
iancL The expence of tranfporting to Africa 
this number alone, at twenty pounds a head, 
Vould be a million of dollars; fo that, at a glance^ 
we fee that this plan of removal is beyond the 
tefources of die State. To the Weft-Indies, if 
their inhabitants were willing to admit fo dan^ 
gerous a body; if the government of the United 
States would confent to the cruel exile; if the 
enlightened legiflature, of which you are now a 
member, could fanftify fo derogatory a purpofe ; 
the fympathy and humanity of individual flave- 
holders would never fuffer them to be torn from 
thofe . tender attachments which now foften the 
miferies of fervitude, to fuffer ftill greater in a 
foreign land. It then remains to be feen, if they can 
be colonized in fome part of the American con« 
tinent. This, I confefs, is my laft remaining 
hope. I know the expence attending its execu- 
tion; the prejudices of our fellow citizens; and 
the length of time neceffary to carry it into be- 
neficial operation. But it muft be remembered^ 
that we have only a choice of evils ; and it is the 
part of wifdom to feleft the leaft* The follow^ 
ing hints I fubmit to your ferious and candid 
confideration. 

That application be made to the United 
States^ to procure from th^ Spanifh government, 
or to furniih from its own territory, iuch a tra£^ 
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of country as (hall be deemed fufficient for thi 
colony propofed. The confideration of future 
peace would recommend the weftern fide of ih$ 
Mifiiflipi. Prefent convenience and oeconomy 
would advife a purchafe of fome part of the Indian 
oountry, comprehended within the limits of the 
fiate of Georgia. 

That this colony be under the protediuii 
and immediate government of this ftate^ or the 
United States, until it contained a number of in- 
habitants fufficient to manage their own concerns : 
and that it be exclufively appropriated to the cq1«* 
ll^nization and refidence of people of colour. 

That a poll tax be laid on every negro and 
mulatto, to be colle£led by officers appointed ia 
each county, who Ihould veft the money fo raifed, 
in the purchafe of flaves to be fent at die expenoe 
of the date, to the colony. By diis arrangement 
the tax would be more oeconomically and advan- 
tageoufly managed; and the diminution of flaves 
would be proportioned to the number, in every 
part of the ftate* 

That there be an addiuonal and a heavier tax 
on all females above the age of puberty; and a boun- 
ty on the exportation of every female of any age. 
To increaie the effed, the bounty may be reduced 
by one half^ afkr the age of iwentyrfive^ or thirty^ 
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T* hi^ part of the plan (which I owe to an ingenf- 
ous friend) will have a double effeft in inducing 
many to export their female flaves : and when a 
girl under fourteen or fifteen is fent out of the 
country, fix or eight unborn negroes are probably 
fent with her. It may be thought unworthy of the 
laws to encourage this diflionorable traffic, but the 
jDQoft imperious of all laws, that of felf-prefervation, 
authorifes it. And with us, the power of fending 
them out of the country is^exercifed with peculiar 
lAoderation and humanity. 

That emancipation fliould be encouraged 
father than checked: and the better to induce the 
voluntary migration of free negroes and mulattoes, 
^very accommodation and indulgence fhould be 
(hewn thim in the colony. They fhould alfo be 
affifted in removing their perfons and elfefts; and 
additional taxes and difabilities may be impofcd 
<H^ them here. 

If ^1 thefe means united does not diminifli 
Ae number fatter than the natural increafe, all 
thofe born in a year, at ftated periods, every fifth 
or fixth, for example, may be emancipated at a 
certain age, on condition of their migrating, or 
paying a ftipulated fura. 

That a land-office be eftablifhed in the 
^ony, to make leafesof the land, till it yould 
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fell for a certain price ; when it may be difpofed 
of to the new fettlers, who would be thus in^ 
duced to Jnvite the migration of others, and to 
promote whatever would increafe the value of th^ 
land When we confider how mu^h this value 
would be enhanced, by a confiderable and in- 
creafing population, it is not rafli to fay, that the 
difference would coi^ftitute a fund, adequate to all 
the expences of the cplony, and to ajl the aftqr 
pufchafes of flaves. 

This plan, you perceive, is calculated tcr 
operate flowly; as a rapid decreafe of the clafs, 
wjiich , coflftitutes the produQive labour of the 
country, is not|^defirable. In cafe of a diminu- 
tion thus gradual) emigrants from the northern 
flates, and from Europe, would as gradually fill 
the places they would leave, and we ihould profit 
by ^he, exchange. Our own habits, too, would 
accommodate themfelves to our new fituation* 
Idlenefs would no longer be the prerogative of a 
white fkin; nor would labour be thought un- 
worthy of a free man. The impolicy of plant- 
ing an eneipy on our frontier, as well as the ex- 
pence attending its execution, may be objefted to 
this plan. As to the expence, the fettlement may 
be begun on a moderate fcale; and when the plan 
is once in, operation, it may be made to work its 
own way. As an enemy, they could never be 
fgnmd%l^le^^fmce their numbers >yQu)^ ^^ fin^U 
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Compared with the population of the United 
States: fince they would incteafe more flowlv] 
and they would be far behind us in informatioii 
and the arts of life. We may be to them a 
haughty and domineering neighbour; they never 
could be terrible to us. 

Thus, fir, have I given you a (ketch of the 
plan I would propofe, for ridding the country of 
an evil, which is not more a corroding canket", than 
^ blemifh, that deforms one of the faireft portions 
of the globe. 

You muft have obferved, Sir, that I fay no- 
thing of they duty we owe them aa^ creatures made 
by the fame hand, and in the fame niould as ourr 
felves : I make no appeal to thofe humane and 
generous feelings which 'are the worthieft the 
heart can know : I do not remind you, that from 
they ^ days of Homer, it has been admitted that a 
flave 4ocs but half the work of a free man; an4 
confequently, that no country can attain a greSt 
height in manufa6hires, in commerce, or in agrit 
culture, where one half of the community labours 
unwillingly, and the other half does not labour at 
all : I fay nothing of the baneful effeft of domef- 
tic flavery on our moral charafter, and of its in-r 
confiftency with the trueft principles of republi- 
canifm : I forbear to enlarge all thefe topics, 
equally copious and important, becaufe they hav6 
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i>een repeatedly difcufled by abler pens than minef 
and becaufe I knqir you have been long fenfible 
of tjieir force. I confine myfelf to the firft of all 
objefb of policy, the (alvation of the ftate. May 
I not hope, Sir, that you are not fo hurried away 
by the whirl of a8ive politics as to be unmindfiil 
of the perils which environ us? Granting that 
the danger is diftant, (hall we throw on pofterity 
the burden of accumulated evils we dare not meet 
jn part ? But no man can fay the dangef is diftant. 
The city which was lately devoted to deftruQioOt 
that very city where you are now deliberating, 
owes its prefervation to a fingle individual. If 
only one of many thoufands was weak enough to 
betray the caufe in which he had engaged, or gehe« 
rous enough to be our friend, is it unfair to 
fay we may be lefs fortunate on a future accafion ? 
Or muft we hold all that is dear to U3 by fo preca- 
rious a tenure ? In fpite of our utmoft vigilance 
and precaution, our quiet will be henceforward 
, interrupted by continual alarpis, real or groundlefs. 
Qui metttens' vivit^ liber mihi non erit unquamy 
fays a "great matter of human life*; and he fays 
truly ; for, by a rule of eternal juftice, the tyrant 
whp lives in fear is himfelf a flave. 

Let me then conclude this letter, which has 
already drawn to an unexpefted length, by be- 
fceching you to confider well this awful crifis in 
our affairs. It is the legiflature alone whidi can 
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|)repare the public mind for the great e£Fort ib0 
occafion demands. If great facriiice's are to be 
made, you may fliew that a great (take is depend- 
ing : if our property is to be taken from us, that 
our peace, our ptofperity, perhaps our very exif- 
tence is thereby preferved: if prefent inconveni- 
tnces are incurred, that they are nothing com- 
pared with thofe we avoid. In fine. Sir, we arc 
embarked on a tempeftuous fea, and are furroun- 
ded by ihoals and quickfands. Yonder beacon 
warns us of our danger. If, neverthelefs, thofe 
to whom we have committed the helm, be igno-. 
rant or regardlefs of their duty, and we return to 
our wonted repofe, we may chance to be waked 
again, by a (hock that will bsurely allow us time 
to fee our folly, in one general wreck of property 
and life. 
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